MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, April, 1886. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF endemestt). 


In MODERN LANGUAGE NOTEs, p. 19, Dr. 
Bright has successfully removed some of the 
difficulties which beset this very obscure word. 
I quite agree with him in rejecting evde * end’ 
as the basis of a word which never means any- 
thing but fariter, as Dr. Bright has shown. 
But I am not certain that he has been equally 
successful in his final conelusions. Apart 
from the curious emdemes and emdenes in the 
Lauderdale Orosius (which | after all take but 
for mere scribal blunders) the older texts only 
know the form exdemes,; e. g. Past. Care 37,17. 
243,5. With regard to etymology the Late 
W.S. endemest, endemest must therefore be 
left aside as innovations of a later period, and 
consequently the — ses cannot be an original 
superlative ending,=the usual —mes/. also 
doubt that exdemes can be rightly considered 
a genitive derivative from a weak superlative 
*endema, and that the parallel of M. E. aneut, 
etc., (which may have been influenced by the 
O.N. jamt, jafut, and which at all events 
started from a final ex) is sufficient to permit 
the assumption of a series like *emnema 
>*ennema >*endema. For all these reasons 
I think we must give up the idea that evdemes 
is at all a superlative formation. 

In poetry the word occurs twice. In Metre 30 
we find endemes ne meg, \. 12, and exdemes 
~ purhsyhd,\. 16. Both lines are exactly alike 
in structure, and must, / think, be referred to 
the E-type of the O. E. alliterative verse (ef. 


Paul und Braune, Beitrage x, p. 265. 309). If 


this be true, we must read evdemes with a sec- 
ondary stress on the second syllable, thus 
e.nde-imes, not e.ndeme:s, cf. lines like 
Béowulf, 1g0. From this accentuation 
we may further infer that ex-demes is a dis- 
guised compound, just like s#v-ga/es, sin-gala, 
But what can this compound be ? 

In Old Norse we find a neuter plural exdemt, 
endimi ‘something unheard of, unparalleled.’ 
This is the regular shortening of an older 
eindemi of which at least one occurrence 
(although in a late text) is noted in our dic- 
tionaries. Now as the nearly synonymous 


(from the negative #-, and dwmi ‘wex- 
ample’) means ‘something unexampled,’ 
ein-demi orginally must have been ‘of or for 
what there is one €xample,’ or more espe- 
cially ‘of what there is only“? one example.*) 


| Leaving out this ‘only’ as peculiar to the 


Norse development of the word, am adverb 
*eindemtis would literally be by one example,’ 
and this sense, | think, might easily have 
passed over into ‘in one way, in the same way, 
likewise, parifer,’ which is the exact meaning 


of O. E. exdemes. 


One difficulty, however, yet remains. The 


regular ©. E. correspondence of an QO. N. 
*eindamts would be *éudemes (from 
_ or probably shortened *andemes, not endemes. 
. The latter form could only be the shortening 
an older *éudemes with i- umlaut, cf. forms 
like exttre ‘one year old,’ from éawintre, or 
the well-known end/eofan ‘eleven,’ from *én- 
lifiu-, Gothic ainlif. 


In these and other simi- 
lar compounds (@nx/ic ‘singular, excellent,’ 
Northumbr. @utht ‘something,’ ‘ noth- 
ing,’ from *éuwitht, ndnuht, 
ndnwuht) the umiaut is justified by the 7 of the 
following root-syllable ; but none of them is of 
the exact type of the supposed @ud-imes, from 
*aindémia-. However, as we have O. éniege 
‘one-eyed,’ énlicpe ‘single,’ from *ainaugia-, 


| *ainhlaupia- (cf. O. N. einhleypr, etc.), also the 
_non-compound @myrie ‘hot ashes 
| cimuria, O.N,. eimyrja,+ all of which show 
_umlaut caused by an 7 of the third syllable, | 
think we may safely conclude, that even 
*aindémia- might have been developed into 
| *énd/m-, or at least, if this assumption should 
| not be correct, that *éudémes for *dndemes was 
| formed on the analogy of other compounds of 
with lawful umlaut. 


This, or a similar, etymology would at ‘the 


| same time serve to explain the late W. S. spell- 
ing @nudemes, as @ for umlaut-e before nasals 


is very common in the later language and even 
in some older texts, while @ for Germanic ¢ is 


*The original difference of the two words is illustrated by a 
sentence quoted by Vigflisson s. v. wdami: more endemi 
pau er mundi udemi prkkja. 


7 This word, omitted by Bosworth-Toller, occurs in Leech- 
doms yo io the form @mergean ace. sing. 
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extremely rare. Otherwise, one might think 
that exndemes was shortened from *emn-démes, 
although the meaning of this latter compound 
does not seem to answer so well as that of the 
supposed *énudémes. 

Ik. SIEVERS. 
Tuebingen, lebr. 16, 1886. 


SUUM CUIOUE. 


The stress which Prof. Sievers has himself 
laid upon the phonological difficulties in the 
way of his alternative etymologies of endemces 
is perhaps sufficient to warn against a too hasty 
conclusion. On the other hand Prof. Sievers 
has, as it seems to me, in failing to adopt the 
more natural course, understated the probabili- 
ties in favor of his owntheory. Ifthe suggested 
derivation of the Old Norse compounds cxdem? 
and ¢#dami be correct, as I think it is, we can- 
not escape the necessity of allowing for the Old 
Norse a special growth in the signification of 
these words as well as in that of the simple 
demi, ‘example,’ in which the Anglo-Saxon 
had no share. There is some violence in 
assuming that a word should develop from an 
application which is restricted to an individual 
of aclass,a meaning which afterwards becomes 
applicable to ali except the individual. It is 
far better, in the present instance, to have re- 
gard tothe more original and general meaning 
of demi, ‘judgment, sentence,’ then ‘ fate’ as 
in Aérd demi ‘a hard fate,’ and to attribute to 
Anglo-Saxon the further natural adverbial use 
en-demes or emu-demes ‘by one and the same 
fate, under like conditions, in like manner,’ 
and in a temporal sense, ‘simultaneously.’ 
This view, moreover, should modify Prof. 
Sievers’ closing statement in which a_prefer- 
ence for en- (== dv-) as the first element of the 
compound is acknowledged, and throw the 
presumption in favor of ezzn-. 

It will be seen that the foregoing considera- 
tions constitute a double necessity for restrict- 
ing the formation and use of exdemes to the 
Anglo-Saxon. Jf then this compound was 
made upon Anglo-Saxon ground, we should 
expect to find the independent use, as simp/exr, 
of the second element; and [ think it may be 
shown to exist. 


In the preparation of my former contribution | 


on endemes 1 rejected two theories which had 


at first occurred to me, in favor of that to which 
I then gave my preference. The first of these 
was that which, after publication, I found lurk- 
ing behind a query in Cosijn’s Altwestsdchs. 
Gram. $80, namely, emndénes simul facto.” 
In my second attempt I had tried to bring 
-denes into relation with dém, démaun but finally 
desisted, because it then seemed to me to re- 
quire the assumption of a word which was not 
known to exist in the language. Prof. Hart 
afterwards privately communicated the same 
theory, and in the following words refused to 
consider my objections to it as valid: ‘ Not 
only have we the verb déman and the noun 
déma, but the noun masce. exists parallel 
with ddém (cf. Past. 31, 20. 87, 1. 379, 9; Ores. 
72,11. 92,19. 270,23; damuo=demme, Stud. 
IX 374, 25). Why need we hesitate to treat 
-démes as the genitive of dém == adv., and the 
compound as analogous to czequanimis, cequani- 
mus, cequanimo? The only objection is the 
non-gemination of the m. But in compounds 
(especially if accented as *éf/u-dem-) we need 
not expect rigid orthography.” 

It is clear from such an example as Past. 31, 
20, where se sidcmesda demm of the Hatt. MS. 
stands parallel to se sidemesta dom of the Cott. 
MS., that dem and dan were once close 
synonyms. The development of the meaning 
of dem was therefore from ‘judgment, sen- 
tence,’ to ‘fate,’ especially ‘hard fate,’ then to 
‘calamity, injury, disgrace,’ in general. In 
the passage: “Ve wen pu no pet ic to anwil- 
lice winne wid Oa wyrd, forpam tc hit no self 
nauht ne ondricde, forpam hit oft gebyrad pot 
seo lease wyrd nauper ne meg pam men donne 
Jultum ne cac nenne dem (Boeth. Fox. 70, 20- 
23), demm is brought into a relation with wyrd 
that may illustrate the middle term in the series 
of its meanings. 

The difficulty of obtaining an ungeminated 
form of the gen. sg. of demm could perhaps bé 
removed by assuming the stem *d@70- which 
would originally be inflected like exde, but 
might afterwards be attracted to the larger 
class of short stems with gemination. That 
the association of a geminated consonant with 
a long stem-vowel was possible early in the 
language, would seem to be shown in Arse 
hisses hyssas, etc., where the gemination per- 
sists after the act of compensative lengthening 
(cf. Kuhn’s Zeits. XX VI, p. 86). 


; 
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In this manner the derivation offered by Prof. 
Sievers, and as above modified, may be de- 
fended. The argument from the metre rests 
upon a basis that is as yet too hypothetical to 
draw from it any certain conclusions of the 
character here required. 

I now turn from this theory which will no 
doubt find some favor, to confess that | am not 
yet prepared to relinquish my former position. 
The development of a mute after a nasal is ex- 
hibited in every period of the language. It is 
accepted for endleofan ‘eleven’ (cf. enlefta 
Oros, 288, 25), and is shown to be a live process 
in historic Anglo-Saxon times by the changes 
which the foreign wvcia undergoes in becoming 
yndse, yntse, etc., (Oros. 196, 21 uncias is rend- 
ered by yadsan, with change in number as 
required by the native idiom), to say nothing 
of such other instances as are indicated by Prof, 
Sievers in his Grammar §198, 5, note 2. 
In the light of this fact and of the remark- 
able coincidence, as I take it, furnished by 
the Middle English anende, anendes anendest, 
ete., which we know to have developed 
from the phrase ow emn,! prefer to see in 
the genesis of exdemes an operation of the 
same law. 
an objection to which | cannot assent. If we 
are to accept the influence of the Old Norse 
jamt, jafut, what shall be said of the Middle 
High German weben nebent? The divergent 
forms in Middle English (e. g. anentes,anemptes) 
in which the dental and the labial nasal inter- 
change with the corresponding variation in the 
following mute, show conclusively that we have 
here a purely phonetic process. In a matter 
so simple and so natural one must be surprised 
at the hesitating and even contradictory state- 
ments made under avent in the Philological 
Society’s new Dictionary. We may also be 
justified in pressing this analogy still farther. 
The fashion of the scribe of the Lauderdale 
MS. of the Orosius to use thes labial dental 
forms (86, 15. 138, 6. 192, 29) has the appear- 
ance of alike individual or dialectal preference 
to that which we have observed in Middle 
English; the development in Anglo-Saxon did 
not, of course, go so far as to modify the fol- 
lowing mute, but the in each case, points to 
emn and not to en (< di). 

Finally, | do not consider an early attraction 
of an adverb in the superlative -mes/ to the 
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At this point Prof. Sievers offers — 


49 


gs 


prevailing adverbs in the genitive -cs, in the 
least degree improbable. : 
James W. Bricur. 


THE ACADEMIC STUDY OF 
GETHISS FAUST. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney, writing in the /or/- 
nightly Review for January concerning Mr. Ir- 
ving’s recent presentations of /aus/ at the Ly- 
cecum Theater in London, quotes this remark 
of Coleridge : ‘* There is no whole in the poem; 
the scenes are mere magic-lantern pictures and 
a large part of the work is to me very flat. ”’ 
The words are from the 7adb/e 7alk of Feb. 16, 
1833. The completion of /ausé had appeared 
the preceding year but Coleridge had doubt- 
less not heard of it. Probably he would not at 
that date have taken the trouble to read far in 
it ifithad fallen into his hands. But the essayist 
of the Fortnightly goes on to observe upon his 
own account: ‘In Goethe’s /aus/ there is, in 
point of fact, no unity, no ground plan —- - - - 
but a series of pictures in which, faithful to the 
traditions of the old puppet shows 
the author transcribes a variety of brilliant 
scenes and a series of brilliant dialogues be- 
tween the tempter and the tempted.’’ So 
far as I have been able to discover, Eng- 
lish criticism of Faust has not in the main, got 
much beyond this wisdom of Coleridge as ex- 
pounded approvingly by Mr. Courtney. It has 
not found out that Goethe completed his 
drama and that the completion counts. In 
spite of isolated voices to the contrary, the 
opinion seems to be still dominant in England, 
that the Second Part of /aus/ is not to be tak- 
en seriously, but is to be regarded only as a 
curious deliration of Goethe’s old age, con- 
taining little else than evidence on a grand 
scale of the final decadence of its author’s po- 
etic faculty. 

To what extent does this same opinion, now 
for some time obsolescent in Germany, prevail 
in our own country? In 1871 Bayard ‘Taylor 
wrote in the introduction to the second 
volume of his translation: ‘1 know how much 
prepossession | encounter in claiming for the 
Second Part of Fausta higher intellectual, if a 
lower dramatic and poetical value, than the 
First Part.” (sic). To my own mind this was 
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not the best way to plead the cause which 
Taylor had.at heart. Tourge the intellectual, 
that is doubtless the philosophical, value of the 
Second Part at the expense of its poetic quali- 
ty, isin part to give up the case, since the 
whole work is a dramatic poem and not a phil- 
osophical treatise. And then too, howcan one 
speak of the intellectual value of either part 
considered separately from the other? The 
theme of the Faus¢ is the transformation of a 
character through experience ending in self- 
forgetful activity. The First Part gives us the 
character to be transformed and a part of the 
experience. ‘The Second Part gives us more 
of the experience and at last the transforma- 
tion. The two parts go together like the halves 
ofa hinge and neither has any philosophical 
meaning without the other. I fear too that 
Taylor’s eclectic notes and his own commcn- 
tary to the Second Part have not helped to win 
friends for it. Oram I wrong about this? At 
any rate there can be no doubt that Taylor 
feeling himself the power of Gcethe’s last great 
work, desired to win his public as best he 
could to a better appreciation of it. Has his 
plea been in any way efficacious? Or, aside 
from Taylor's influence, has the lapsg,of time 
tended appreciably to bring about the result he 
wished for? 

It occured to me recently that light might be 
shed upon this question, which is surely of in- 
terest to every teacher and student cf German 
literature, through an enquiry concerning the 
status of “aust as a subject of instruction in a 
large number of American colleges and univer- 
sities. I had hoped to embody the result of 
such an inquiry in this article but as the data 
in my possession are not yet as complete as is 
desirable, | preter to withhold any report un- 
til a later date. Meanwhile it can do no harm 
to remark briefly upon the general tenor of the 
replies to my letter of inquiry that have al- 
ready arrived. ‘The study of /aus/seems to be 
well-nigh universal at our higher institutions 
of learning. The most common practice of in- 
structors is, apparently, to read the First Part 
or the greater portion of it critically in the class 
and then to treat of the Second Part in one or 
more lectures. A few correspondents report 
‘nothing whatever done with the Second Part.” 
In at least four institutions the text of both 
parts, with more or less extensive omissions, is 


a regularly provided elective course of study. 
One distinguished teacher takes pains to say 
that the study of the First Part without the 
Second is “no study.’’ Another calls such 
study “inadmissible. ’’? With the sentiment un- 
derlying the expressions just quoted, | certain- 
ly find myself in substantial agreement. That 
is to say, | am decidedly of the opinion that 
where /aust is taught at all an endeavor should 
be made to present it to the student as a com- 
plete work. This does not mean of course that 


_ every line of the text must be gone over in 


class; there is much that can be omitted or 
treated very summarily, but not the entire 
Second Part. Goethe once wrote to Schiller 
(June 22, 1797) that the whole plan of Fausé was 
‘*properly speaking only an idea.’’ Toteach 
the work to students without making sure that 
they get hold of this idea in its full develop- 
ment, is to teach celestial physics without the 
law of gravitation. 

| am aware, of course, that other causes may 
lead to the academic neglect of the Seccend Part 
of /aust besides an adherence on the part of 
teachers to. the dogma of its worthlessness. 
Some niay hold that whatever be its intrinsic 
worth, college students, even the best of them, 
have not, asa rule, the ripeness of philosophical, 
historical and poetical judgment necessary to a 
comprehension of it. Then too, the time that can 
be given to the study of German authors is limit- 
ed, a certain variety of reading is desirable, 
and a thorough study of the complete Faus/ is 
along task. By way of comment upon these 
views | venture to state certain convictions that 
have grown up in my own mind in the course 
of my experience in instructing four or five 
classes averaging about twenty students each, 


in the complete Faus?: 


1. Faust lays hold of the youthful student 
strongly and most strongly, as it ought, on the 
side of its fundamental ethical import. If the 
teacher is to take full advantage of this fact, the 


_ Second Part can not be ignored. To ignore it, is 


tocommit a pedagogical error as well as a lit- 
erary lese-majesté. 

2. It is better that students read the text 
of the Second Part than that they merely hear 
lectures upon it. 

3. Students enjoy the Second Part quite as 


well as the First. This enjoyment is half the 


50 


battle and for my assertion with regard to it I 
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depend not upon subjective impressions but 
upon the collated written testimony of the stu- 
dents themselves. 
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4. Although verbal and stylistic peculiarities — 


make the technique of translation more difficult 
in the Second Part than in the First, yet in the 


deeper problems of Faus¢-criticism the First | 


Part is richer than the Second. 

5. Students follow the general driftof Gacethe’s 
thought in the Second Part as well as in the 
First, and if it be urged that they can not pos- 
sibly appreciate fully that incidental criticism 
and portraiture of life which the poem contains, 
and which are really what endears it to the 


modern intellectual world — if this be urged, I | 
can only reply that the assertion is entirely true, | 


as true, however, of the First Part as of the 
Second. 
6. The Complete /aus?¢ is entirely available 


as a subject of academic instruction and is for | 
learners of some ability one of the mostuseful | 
and educating courses of study that can be found 


in the whole range of the world’s literature. 
CALVIN THOMAS. 
Oniversity of Michigan. 


RHETORIC—STYLE—METRE. 


Atthe request of the Editors, I submit a brief | 


rejoinder to Dr. Gummere’s Pro Domo. 
reader will have the kindness to glance at the 
points of my original notice, to which Dr. 
Gummere objects. 


The | 
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corrective against vulgar errors and abuses, 
but it will never give one an insight into the 
decing of poetry, or into the ways of poets. 
And this is what I take to be the sole legiti- 
mate object in studying our poetry. 

Suffer me one more denial. ‘*What will 
Minto’s Prose Manual (Prof. Hart’s suggestion) 
do for poetic style? Fancy Shakespeare taught 
through Defoe, Lady Macbeth through Mrs. 
Veal.”’ Where is the shadow of such a sug- 
gestion? | wrote: ‘‘ Prof. Minto’s Manual will 
do for the rhetorical and logical side of our 
literature all that the most exacting teacher 
can demand.”” Again Dr. Gummere'’s confu- 
sion of Rhetoric and Style! In general, may 
I ask him to consider one far-reaching sugges- 
tion, namely, to banish from the study of poetry 
all consideration of “ figures ’’ and ‘figurative 
language?’’ What have they to do with the 
essence of poetry? Poetry may be most dis- 
tinctively poetic, and yet wholly devoid of 
figure. For instance, Hermann u. Dorothea. 
Prose, conversely, may be overcharged with 
figure and yet not have the first spark of poetry. 
lor instance, the essays of De Quincey and 
the orations of Burke. Poetry is nothing but 
poetic thought and poetic feeling expressed in 
metre. If asked what I understand by 
“poetic,” 1 admit that I do not know. Who 
does? But assuredly the ‘poetic’ does sof 
turn upon the ‘ figurative.’’ What is one to 
think of this assertion: ‘‘ The street-boy who 


‘makes a simile has ‘dropped’ to that extent 


Where have I implied any ‘rejection of | 


Style as a branch of Poetics?’? What I wrote 
was: ‘* My individual preference is for keep- 
ing them (rheforic and poetry) as far asunder 
as possible. The less readily poetry lends it- 
self to rhetorical analysis, the more truly 
poetical it 
Style’ The confusion of Rhetoric and Style 
is Dr. Gummere’s, not mine. Nowhere, in 
public or in private, do I fail to call attention 
to the importance of Style. But then—in my 
eyes—Style is the man, his insight into men 
and relations, his temperament, his atmos- 
phere, in brief—his individuality. Rhetoric is 
something wholly different. It is a purely form- 
al, arid, usually unproductive statement of the 
components of discourse. It is useful as & 


Not one word in all this about | 


drill for school-boys, or even collegians, as a_ 


into poetry; add metre and the fall is com- 
plete?”? No boy, noteven the plough-boy of 
Ayreshire, ever ‘‘dropped”’ into poetry. Al- 
though some of us admit ruefully that Robert 
Burns dropped out of it. Something quite dif- 
ferent from the conjunction of simile and metre 
goes to the making of poetry! If Dr. Gum- 
mere wishes to test the point arithmetically, 
let him add up and compare the “ figures" 
in Auld Lang Syne and in Dryden’s lines On 
the Death of Lord Hastings. Perhaps the 
comparison will lead him to modify his state- 
ment that ‘‘metaphors are the foundation of 
poetic language.”’ 

Readers, Dr. Gummere among them, will 
better understand my review of his book if | 
place them at the precise point from which | 
wrote it. The English Literature Course in 


the University of Cincinnati is to be changed. 
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Instead of requiring three years, three hours 
each, we are to require only two years of two 
hours each. Advanced students may then 
elect a special course in English criticism, an 
attempt at a Seminar. Leaving this out of the 
discussion and confining myself tothe required 
study, I may state that one year is to be assigned 
exclusively to English Prose. Minto’s Manual 
will be the text-book. In connection with it 
the class will read two or three long prose 
pieces and learn todo for them what Prof. 
Minto has done for his three leading authors. 
Whoever passes through this year ought cer- 
tainly to be familiar with every figure, turn, 
and device of expression. Then comes the 
second year, exclusively devoted to English 
Poetry. The two text-books will be Hales’s 
Longer English Poems and Dr. Gummere’s 
Handbook. At least one of Shakespeare’s 
dramas will be studied carefully. Now to 
what extent is the Handbook going to help 
my pupils? Are they to review briefly and 
hurriedly, what Prof. Minto has already taught 
them so exhaustively, namely, the formal side 
of speech, whether prose or poetry? What we 
need is a treatment of metre. To that extent 
the Handbook will ke useful. Everything 
else—I say it frankly—will only be in the way. 
No professor of English literature, in dealing 
with such a class, can stop to debate the qucs- 
tion whether in the Urgeschichte of poetry 
metaphor grew out of simile or vice versa. No 
amount of erudition in Béowulf and alliterative 
verse will help the class to read Spenser 
or Milton. As tothe allusions in the Hand- 
book to medizval J’terature, they are—once 
more—too meagre todo good. My owntheory 
with regard toa text-book has always been 
that what it states, it should state with sufficient 
fulness to be self-explanatory. Can we right- 
fully demand of our teachers of English litera- 


_ ture that they shall be upin Prudentius? I 


doubt whether even the teachers of Latin 
would stand the test. 

At all events, as a practical teacher, | ask 
for a practical book, one that will enable my 
pupils to read English verse correctly. The 
Handbook, so far as it treats of metre, will 
do this. But I can not help saying that Dr. 
Gummere would have made a better book, 
had he restricted his pages to metre. If he 
wishes to compose a treatise on Rhetoric from 


the point of comparative literature, by all 
means let him do so. There is room for one. 


I can not undertake to discuss in this place 


Dr. Gummere’s proposed “try” at the basis 


for English prosody. The ‘‘try’’ must first be 
brought outa little more fully. I can only 
shake my head—provisionally—at one or two 
points. ‘‘Movement”’ of verse is something 
far more subtle than “the sum of relations of 
its parts.’’ Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 
and Tennyson have different movements in 
their blank verse, yet these movements can not 
be denoted, or even suggested, by any system 
of notation yet devised. The pulse of the verse 
matches the pulse of the heart. We shall not 
measure the former until we measure the latter. 
As to the proposition that End-Rime is mainly 
concerned with the stanza, not [with] the verse, 
I decline to subscribe to it. The presence of 
rime gives a different quality to the verse, 
which is not to be accounted for by any line- 
grouping. We may have rime without stanza, 
stanza without rime. 

In conclusion let me urge Dr. Gummere to 


_ re-examine my remarks upon the subtle rela- 


tion between metre and mood, instead of 
labelling them /ragile e¢ caducum. \s the 
spiritual in verse more fragile than the material ? 
Without reverting to the of/fava rima (Keats 
made his Isabella serious despite the metre), 
let us consider the In Memoriam metre. Could 
anything be simpler? JIambic octosyllabic 


quatrain, riming 6a. Any pupil can learn 
_ that much in ten minutes. Are we to stop 


there? For one,'I shall not scruple to tell my 
class that had Tennyson made the slightest 
possible change, merely shifted the rimes to 
abab,he would not only have written in a 


_ different strain, he would have written a dif- 
| ferent poem. 


J. M. Harr. 
University of Cincinnati. 


A MUCH NEEDED REFORM. 


I wish to speak of a matter which must 
frequently have occurred to every teacher of 
any experience, but against which, as far as I 
know, no one has yet ventured to protest—I 
mean the illogical, misleading, not to say 
senseless proceeding, so common in our gram- 
mars and elementary books for teaching foreign 


: 
it 
| 
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languages, of translating the subjunctives in 
the paradigms by may and might, as though 
these words were the usual English equivalents. 
Take up any grammar, Latin, Greek, French 
or German (I know of but few exceptions), 
and turning to the conjugations you are sure 
to find amem, ich liebe, que jaime, &c., 
rendered by 7 may /ove; going then to the 
illustrative exercises, it will be seen that no 
such translation is admissible in nine cases out 
of ten, but that a whole gamut of English 
meanings is demanded, running through nearly 
all the moods and tenses, these meanings being 
determined solely by the thought or construc- 
tion of the sentence in the language studied. 
To young, untrained minds the intricacies of 
mood and tense are at best extremely difficult, 
if not inapprehensible for the most part; but 
how much more puzzling do they become, 
when we require the student to con his para- 
digms and attach to thema signification, which, 
when he comes to write his exercises, he finds 
does not hold good. The thing is so absurd, 
that [ wonder it could have passed so long un- 
questioned. I have talked with some teachers 
of the elementary schools, who, while admit- 
ting the justice of my criticism, defended the 
practice on the ground that young students 
must learn to attach some meaning to all the 
forms of the verb, in order to distinguish the 
one from the other. But it seems to me ten- 
fold more desirable that the forms should re- 
main totally meaningless (which they virtually 
are, until they are put into sentences) than to 
give tothem a meaning, which, in the majority 
of cases, has to be unlearned in practice. 

The general notion of subjunctivity is one 
that is common to all languages, but each has 
its own peculiar way of treating the dependent 
clause. This notion is as clearly defined in 
English as elsewhere, but the use of the sub- 
junctive having been reduced to a minimum, 
we are constrained to resort to numerous 
modes of expression to render the various 
shades of meaning of the moods of other 
languages. This being true, the only proper 
and reasonable method to pursue in our text- 
books is, to leave the dependent moods unde- 
fined and add a paragraph with numerous 
examples to illustrate their meaning in the 
vernacular. 

The primary source of the erroneous prac- 
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_ tice here discussed is to be sought in the Eng- 


lish grammars themselves, whose authors have 


_ been content to remain in the old ruts, repeat- 
ing the inaccuracies of the first grammar- 
~makers, who had no scientific knowledge ot 


the language. 


In 1874, Noble Butler, in his 
Practical and Critical Grammar of the English 
Language (Louisville, J. P. Morton & Co.) had 
the courage to discard the so-called potential 


_ mood, asserting, as is beyond question, that / 
may, can, or must learn are not, in any sense, 
_modally different from / /earn, or do learn. 
- But unfortunately, he allowed the enthusiasm 
_of the reformer to get away with his better 
judgment, when he rejected likewise the sub- 


_junctive, whose logical existence and usage in 


English must be admitted, notwithstanding 


the paucity of its forms. Three years later, 


| Prof. Whitney, in his most excellent. little 
_ book, Essentials of English Grammar, (which 
_ should be taught in every school in the land), 
_ shows clearly that the forms above-mentioned 


are merely what he calls verb-phrases and not 


a distinct mood; but then in his paradigms he 
seems to think it necessary to defer to the 
/ common custom and admits them as a poten- 
_ tial mood, which is to be regretted. 


7 may, can, must go differ in no wise from 


German ich mag, kann, muss gehen, as far as 


_ modality is concerned. 


They are indicative, if 


_ any thing, and should be sotreated. Call them 


modal auxiliaries, if you will, but let it be 


_ understood and taught, that their form is indic- 
ative. 


It seems to me that great good would be 
effected by eliminating from our text-books 
the faults above canvassed. Their retention 
is a patent error, which tends only to confuse 


_ young’ minds, and it is to be hoped that 
_language-teachers of all grades and descrip- 


tions will turn their energies toward eradicat- 
ing the evil. ° 

SAMUEL GARNER. 
Indiana University. 


The Pardiso of Dante Alighieri, Edited with 
translation and notes by A. J. BuTLer, 
London, Macmillan, 1885. 


I:very lover of good literature must rejoice 
at any indications of a growing interest in the 


— 
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greatest of Italian poets, in him whom Schell- 
ing calls the fountain-head of modern poetry. 
Within two years have appeared Sibbald’s and 
Minchin’s translations of the Inferno in /erza 
rima, and Dean Plumptre, whose excellent 
translation of Sophocles is well known, is soon 


not unlikely find superior to any rhymed ver- 
sion yet published, if the passages in his article 
in the Contemporary Review of a year or two 
since are specimens. Canon Farrar’s lecture 
on Dante, whatever we may think of it, is sure 
to send many persons to Longfellow’s or Cary’s 
translation, and articles are becoming more 
frequent in the magazines and reviews. These 
are gratifying facts, all the more so, as nearly 
all the work done is creditable, and some of it 
excellent. 

Those who are familiar with Mr. A. J. But- 
ler’s edition and prose translation of the Pur- 
gatorio, will heartily welcome the same gen- 
tleman’s Paradiso. Mr. Butler shows in this 
volume the same excellencies that were so 
conspicuous in its predecessor, wide and care- 
ful reading, a judgment of his own, great love 


- for his author, and good common sense, so 


necessary and so often absent in works of this 
kind. The book has a handsome page and a 
convyetiient arrangement: first the translation, 
then the Italian text, the variants and the notes. 
Of course, there is only a selection of various 
readings, but every reading is found there 
which is of importance to the ordinary reader. 

In the constitution of the text he is wisely 
conservative ; only once, so far as I have ob- 
served, has he admitted a reading which is not 
supported by at least some good authority. 
In IX, 21, he reads Ch’? possa for Ch’io possa, 
a reading, which to be sure makes the line 
easier, but does not so completely free the line 
from difficulty as to make it possible to accept 
itasaconjecture. A few conjectures are made 
in the notes, some of which are ingenious and 
plausible, and would be welcome if supported 
by any authority. 

It would be strange indeed if all the notes 
should commend themselves to the judgment 
of everybody; for instance, what is the need 
of assuming a tmesis in XVIII, 11; compare 
Febrer’s translation, where it is not possible, 
Mas per la pensa, qui no pot refrir. But in 
general, the notes are models of what notes 


| 
| 


should be, and have in them many fruitful 
hints. The suggestion of Victorinus as possi- 
bly the avvocato de’ tempi cristiani, X, 119, of 
the reading Ricciardo for Rinsardo, XVII, 46, 
the notes on XXIII, 11, 12; XXVI, 71, are ex- 


_ amples of what I mean. 
to publish a complete version, which we may | 


The chief objection to the notes is that there 
arenotenoughof them. In fact it isnot easy to 
see for what class of readers the book is meant. 
Any one who could understand and get any 
profit from a note such as that on IX, 106-108, 
a good example of Mr. Butler’s acuteness and 
common sense, would certainly not care for 
the literal prose translation which accompanies 
the text, and the ordinary reader would find 
Longfeilow’s translation fully as clear, almost 
as literal, and much more agreeable reading. 
His prose is sometimes more harsh than is 
natural or needful, as when, in the passage 
just mentioned, the natural antithesis between 


di su and di git, ‘‘above”’ and “ below,” he. 


renders ‘‘on high” and “below.” Nor is it 
_ natural in English tospeak of a rose, when not 


personified, as ‘‘she,’”’ evenif the Italian is 
ella, XXII, 57. It would be an improvement, 
in my judgment, if the translation were left out 
altogether, and more notes were added, such’ 


_as the editor could give and has given. But 


that is a matter between Mr. Butler and his 
publisher; no one will object to any publisher 
running any risk, which brings with it so many 


_ good things as this volume. 


Mr. Butler is stronger on the literary and 
philosophical side of his task than on the 
philological side ; at least it is hard to account 
otherwise for such a remark as this from the 
Glossary: ‘‘It is very doubtful whether Eng. 
comb. G. kamm has anything to do with Lat. 
comere.’’! So in the same sense it is very 
doubtful whether it would be safe to accept as 
literally true Livy’s account of the foundation 
and early history of Rome. But the glossary 
is only of a few pages, and inasmuch as Mr. 
Butler has diligently consulted Diez, Littré and 
Skeat, even the Glossary can not fail to be 
useful to most of those who will use it, and the 
book itself can be most heartily recommended 


_ to all who wish to study the first great figure 
_ in modern times. 


E. L. WALTER. - 


University of Michigan. 
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A Handy Anglo-Saxon Dictionary: Based on 
Groschopp’s Grein. Edited, Revised and 
Corrected, with Grammatical Appendix, 


logical Features. By JAMEs A. HARRISON 
(Washington and Lee Univ., Va.) and W. 
M. BASKERVILL, Ph. D. (Vanderbilt Univ., 
Nashville, Tenn.). New York and Chica- 
go, A. S. Barnes & Co., 1885. Pp. 317. 
$3.00.* 


To what extent the advance of the last two 
decades in the sympathetic interpretation of 
the thought and spirit of Anglo-Saxon England 
was made possible by the labors of Grein, as 
transmitted in his great Bibliothek der Angel- 
sachsischen Poesie, with its marvellous Gloss- 
ary, is best known to those who have best fol- 
lowed the injunction of Prof. March to spend 
one’s days and nights with Grein. To such it 
has also been apparent that no slight hinder- 
ance to the extension of these studies has, in 


tirement of these volumes from the trade. 
was, therefore, with the view to mediate be- 
tween commercial difficulties on the one hand, 
and the requirements of students on the other, 
that Prof. Wiilker, several years ago, entrusted 
to a young scholar the task of preparing an 


tion of Groschopp’s Grein to the original is 
that of a complete word-list with brief defini- 
tions, to a lexicon with exhaustive citations 
and references, and the explanation of special 
passages andidioms. Inthe American edition 
now before us we have a second variation from 
the original. While in the main it is but a 
translation of Groschopp, the editors believe 
to have added to the practical value of the 
book by the introduction of several new feat- 
ures to which they invite special attention: (1) 
an appendix gives ‘‘a working outline of Anglo- 


Icelandic, Gothic, O. H. German and Mcd. 
German are introduced ‘‘to show some of the 
etymological connections” of this poetic vocab- 
ulary ; (3) a second appendix embraces a list 


*Reprinted from the American Journal of Philology, Vol. VI. 
PP. 493-495- 


+ Kleines Angelsiichsisches Wirterbuch von C. W. M. Grein. 
Nach Grein'’s Sqrachschatz der Angelsdchsischen Dichter 
bearbeitet von Fr. Groschopp. Kassel, Wigand, 1883. 
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of the Irregular verbs in the body of the work; 


. (4) Mod. English derivatives are indicated by 
special type. 
List of Irregular Verbs, and Brief Etymo- | 


More thana simple translation of Groschopp, 
which would have been justified by like con- 
siderations under. which that abridgment was 
made, has therefore been aimed at. A more 
complete appropriation of the work is based on 
these ‘practical features’, which are, however, 


_ certainly in part of questionable utility. With ex- 


cellent Anglo-Saxon grammars of every grade 
now of easy access, no sufficient ground is ap- 
parent for materially increasing the cost of a 
special dictionary for the poetic literature by 
the addition of elementary grammatical ap- 
pendices. Any enlargement of the volume 
should have been made to contribute directly 
to the study. of Anglo-Saxon poetry. A treatise, 
for example, on the metre and esthetics of this 
verse would have formed a valuable appendix; 
or, better still, an extension in the body of the 


the last few years, been occasioned by the re- | work itself might have been planned on an in- 


It. 


termediate doctrine as to the exclusion of cita- 


tions, etc., by which more of the advantages 
_ of the original would have been retained. 


The adoption of etymological helps, on the 
other hand, is commendable. Full-faced type 


_ to mark modern correspondences is a well-ap- 


abridgment of Grein’s Glossary. + The ate | proved device, and will both facilitate the ac- 


quisition of the old vocabulary, and contribute 
to an historic sense in the study of the language. 
The only restriction to be made here is one 
that concerns the manner in which right prin- 
ciples have been dealt with. For, after duly 


_ allowing for the position of the editors in dis- 


_ claiming completeness in etymological matters, 
_ an excuse is still wanting for their lack of uni-. 


formity in what they attempt to give. No prin- 
ciple is discoverable in the use made of cog- 


_mate forms: it is apparently by the merest 
. chance that now a Gothic, now an Icelandic or. 


a _ an O. H. German word is cited, and that, too, 
Saxon Grammar’’; (2) cognate words from the 
_ after intervals covering words which again, for 


no evident reason, are entirely omitted in this 
regard. Modern German words are, however, 
introduced with some fulness, and the care be- 


_ stowed on the special-type forms of Mod. Eng- 


lish almost approaches equality of performance. 
Yet in these last respects such omissions of the 
obvious as_ the following will be readily found 


- dugod, G. Tugend; earfod, G. Arbeit; edwit, 
Mod. twit; béon, G. ge-deihen ; G. Diele ; 
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pbegen, G. Degen; frag (read frag), G. triage; 
4id, G. G-lied—(the definition ‘limb, limbs’ is 
misleading: the pl. is not 40, but 40u leodu); 
samnian, G. samm-eln ; dwol and dol should be 
connected; wunian, Mod. wont; Arif, Mod. 
mid-riff ; heregeatu, Mod. heriot: g@sne, Mod. 
(obs.) geason, etc. 

Although the editors have clearly had noth- 
ing above the most elementary needs in view 
in working out these etymological phases, it is 
difficult to see why more attention was not 
paid to secondary derivation. No intimation, 
for example, of the corresponding verbal forms 
séon, ‘to see,’ and séon, ‘to filter,’ accompanies 
onsyn ‘appearance,’ and omsfn, ‘deficiency’; 
bZot is not referred to behdtan,; gafol to giefan; 
onsége to sigan; hiréd (read hired) to its ele- 
ments. The interesting compounds /é/téow and 
léréow are passed by, nor is the student made 
aware of the relation between gefawe (read ge- 
téawe) and geatwe,; (un)forcad and fracod 
(fracod). 

In the case of hapax l/egomena the references 
are too often omitted. Whereverit is possible, 
such words should be explained. There is 
usually something special about them; they 
may be dialectal, as searo-fearo (<-faru); or 
possible scribal errors, as swég-deder ; or due 
to a blunder on the part of scholars, as ferdu. 
The last word has now for some time been 
rightly understood. To Cosijn belongs the 
credit of having first noticed (Beitr. VII. 456) 
that a separation into two words is to be made: 
Jer (n.) ‘color,’ and the numeral 64, The fur- 
ther derivation of fer gives the scheme: I. E. 
*paro-: *parwé- (Lit. parwas)}=fer: O. H. G. 
Sar(ajwa, 

An unwelcome illustration of the persistent 
transmission of old errors is furnished in the 
fictitious infinitives /ihan, sihan, tihan, wrihan, 
Jeohan, seohon (sic); scénan is stilla reduplica- 
ting verb, and fe/gan usurps the place of feolan. 
Although ééox, ‘to draw,’ and ¢éon, ‘to censure,’ 
are distinguished, to of-¢éon is ascribed the pe- 
culiar property of combining the two. How 
much longer are we to wait for editors of the 
Béowulf to compreend the construction of the 
opening lines of this poem? So, too, in keeping 
with this kind of conservatism, to venture a 
denomination, we are not yet to be released 
from the themes: ea/dor-lagu, fcorh-lagu, 
ealdor-naru, feorh-naru. 


False quantities are not wanting ; a few ex- 
amples taken at random may illustrate: dru- 
gian, drygian, dryge, crist, cristen, cristnian, 
cyle, fnest, hruse, hrest (Metr. 11,58< hréosan, 
therefore ‘falls’ not ‘withers’), Orge¢e—there is 
also considerable confusion in the treatment of 
the prefix or-, sid <séon, tucian, pryd iu-man 
(but géo-man), wag, ‘wall’, wedl. Misprints 
like the following will be easily corrected : her- 
tic (but hér); les (but l/éssa); let-hydig, let- 
lice (but /ét); and huru (but hiru); léreow 
(but /ériow),; wol-deg, éogod, géoguS (p. 60; an 
error borrowed from the German ed.), etc. 

Until a common system of vowel accentuation 
may be agreed upon, consistency in each 
particular method is all that can be required. 
The present editors have not, in this matter, 
been sufficiently guarded at all points: gear, 
gedsne, (but géomor), and the preterits scép, (é0) 
scdén (éa), scéc (@0), géafon. 

In closing this notice, gratitude must not be 
withheld for the service of the editors to the 
study of Anglo-Saxon poetry. Uniform defini- 
tions in English for the entire body of the po- 
etic vocabulary will give heart to many to 
whom foreign languages are less familiar, to at- 
tempt to learn something of our ancient songs. 
‘Perhaps the way has now been paved to a po- 
etic lexicon in which the peculiar phraseology 
and figuration of this poetry may receive 


‘systematic treatment. The need of a handy 


etymological dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon 
language, based upon exact philological princi- 


_ ples, has certainly been made clear. May the 


want be speedily supplied ! 
JAmMEs W. BriGurt. 


Grammaire Elémentaire de la Vieille Langue 
Francaise, par L. CLEDAT. Paris, Garnier 
Fréres. 8vo, 3fr. 50. 


All French scholars and, indeed, all persons 
that take an interest in Romance philology, 
will hail with delight the publication of a book 
which explains so clearly the history of Old 
French. The purely modern grammars, which 
treat merely of the present language and, like 
autocrats, give rules without deigning to ex- 
plain them, are now, like the five ladies of Vil- 
lon, with ‘les neiges d’antan.’’ Lhomond, 


' Noélet Chapsal, Poitevin are things of the past, 
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and even in classes in which the students not 
having studied Latin, do not wish to learn the 
science of language, we see replacing the 
older grammars, those of Larive et Fleury, of 
Brachet et Dussonchet, of Chassang, because 
they give an idea of the history ofthe language. 
Let us try to teach our pupils how to think, 
how to reason, how to trace the different forms 
of a word, of a letter, through the ages, and 
then we shall be sure that the knowledge 
gained will remain, for we shall have built on 
a solid foundation. 

The Germans have always stood very high 
in French philology and Diez’s Grammar of 


ment of labor and science, but it must not be 
forgotten that it was Raynouard, a Frenchman, 
who discovered the famous rule of the s. Am- 


guage is still a good book in many respects and, 
as to Brachet’s grammars, they are well-known 
to all linguists. Mr. Brachet has rendered an 
immense service to French scholars, but Mr. 
Clédat has gone more deeply into the subject. 


tics of his work. 

In his Introduction he neglects the political 
history of the language, which is very fully 
given in Brachet, and explains the prefixes and 
suffixes and the orthography of old French, 
thus affording material help in the reading of 
the old monuments. He gives only the gen- 
eral laws of phonetics and keeps very wisely for 
the end of the book the scientific discussion of 
phonology, a subject which he treats very ably 
and clearly. In the Introduction, however, | 
should have wished to see the attention of the 
student called, as forcibly as in Brachet and in 
Littré (Histoire de la Langue Frangaise) to the 
three fundamental rules : the persistency of the 
Latin accent, the suppression of the short vow- 
el, and the fall of the middle consonant. 

The chapters on the Noun and the Adjective 
are very well explained, but I have noticed es- 
pecially his remarks about the origin and de- 
clension of the article. It is very interesting to 
understand how Ze came from the proclitic i//e: 
tlle murus being pronounced it/lemtirus with 
the accent on the third syllable, and i//e itself 
having no tonic accent but a secondary one 
falling on thesecond syllable, 7/ disappeared 
and /e remained, just as in c’fe femme, the 


first syllable is hardly sounded. ///e, pronoun, 
not proclitic, gave 7/7, and proclitic, the other 
forms, while i/s has merely an analogous s, 


the popular form still being 


Mr. Clédat has in his chapter on the Verb 
some highly important pages on the variations 
caused by the presence of the ‘‘e or 7 consonni- 
fiable,’’ which in verbs whose radical ends in 
a single consonant generally transforms the 


_ vowel of that radical into a diphthong, as 7’o7s 


from audire for the first person, while we have 
tu os, il ot, nons oons, vous oeZ. 


The difference between the present partici- 


the R d Pree _ ple and the gerundive not having been well 
€ Xomance languages is a wonderful monu- ' established heretofore, Mr. Clédat gives a 


very good explanation of it. He quotes a cu- 
rious passage from Joinville: ‘*Z2 ces choses 


_ aréer mist-il Jusques midi’’ to show that in 
pére’s work on the formation of the French lan- | a 


Old French the infinitive was sometimes used 
after ev. 

It is by these quotations from the old authors 
given as proofs of the rules that the new gram- 
mar far surpasses its predecessors. It follows 


. ; . | in that way the admirable example given by 
I shall try to review very briefly the characteris- 


Littré in his dictionary, and the syntax of Mr. 


_ Clédat’s book may serve as a history of the lit- 


erature of the Middle Ages as well as of the 
language itself. The syntax of the Preposition 
is complete, and the remark about entre used 
in the sense of ‘together’ (ensemble) is quite 
interesting. 


The third part of the syntax is devoted to 


. gallicisms, those idiomatic expressions which 


are so troublesome to foreigners. Numerous 
examples are given from the old authors. 


At the end of the book are the chapter on 
phonetics, already mentioned, and a short 
treatise on the versification ofthe Middle Ages. 


Mr. Clédat modestly calls his work an ele- 
mentary grammar, but, in,my opinion, it is so 
complete that I do not think it should be given 
to a student before he has studied Brachet's 
‘*Nouvelle Grammaire’ or even his larger 
‘‘Grammaire Historique.’’ All teachers of 
French are grateful to Mr. Clédat for the work 
already accomplished so well, and are anxious 


_ to have as soon as possible the more scientific 
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grammar which he has announced. 
ALCEE ForTIER. 


Tulane University of Louisiana. 
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Die klassische Bildung in der Gegenwart. 
Von Pror. Dr. F. SCHMEDING, Oberlehrer 
am Realgymnasium zu Duisburg, Berlin, 
1885. Gebriider Borntraeger. Svo, VII+ 


204. - 


The author of this work, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Realschulimnnerverein, and a 
teacher of long experience, examines his sub- 
ject from the standpoint of the practical peda- 
gogue, and proposes to ascertain, not whether 
the study of the classics should be dispensed 
with hereafter, but whether their present posi- 
tion in the curriculum, and the peculiar privi- 
leges attending their acquisition, are propor- 
tionate to their actual value. During his 
investigations he naturally threshes out again 
some old grain, but threshes it thoroughly and 
with a zest. Apt in quotation, happy in illus- 
tration, he presents a readable if not entirely 
impartial résumé of the situation. Employing 
a weapon from his own arsenal of metaphors, 
we may even add that in his endeavor to right 
the scholastic vessel whose cargo of classics 
has given it a decided list, he has perhaps 
caused it to careen beyond the safe centre. 
The work contains considerable unnecessary 
- animadversion against the views and utterances 
of teachers of the classics which does not add 
much to the discussion of the general question. 
The ¢/u quogue argument is usually available 
for any side that may desire to employ it. 

In the summary of Prof. Schmeding’s con- 
clusions we find the following indictment 
against ‘‘ classical’’ culture: (pp. 144-146). 


1. Traditional, and toa certain extent, ofticial 
opinion, alive even yet in the prejudices of 
many influential men, ascribes to classical cul- 
ture the highest influence upon the ennoble- 
ment and strengthening of all the intellectual 
powers. 

2. This opinion embodies an ominous error. 

3. In reality classical culture is in its essence 
quite fragmentary and imperfect. Its specific 
influence may be reduced to a minimum, and 
is essentially linguistic in character. Espe- 
cially should the opinion be abandoned that 
classical culture produces a general acuteness 
of the reflective faculties, that it broadens the 
mind, and that it gives an ideal turn to one’s 
efforts and intuitions. 

4. The time which is devoted to its acquire- 
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_ ment might redound to the greatest benefit 


of the common weal, if employed in the acqui- 
sition of principles which would lead one to 


_comprehend the present era and to assist in 


promoting its development. 

5. But from the present era classical culture 
holds aloof, and renders the comprehension of 
the former difficult. It effects this by intro- 
ducing one to an existence in a world quite 
different from the present age and thus leading 
the mind into channels remote from present 
tendencies; and by confusing one’s powers of 
comprehension, setting up fundamentally false 


_ hypotheses for the explanation of important 
_ phenomena, and employing fallacious catch- 


words which render difficult the apprehension 


of the truth, (cf. p. 65). 


6. Classical culture hinders the increase of 
national wealth by its worship of the letter and 
its unpractical tendency; by the spirit which 
it fosters, and the authorities which it 
honors ; by the traditions which it has created ; 


_and_ by the establishment of conditions of in- 
_ struction which are of the least possible value 
_ to the industrial classes, (cf. pp. 69, 88-89). 


7. Yet these conditions cause everyone to 


press forward to be admitted within the 


charmed circle and to share its prerogatives, 


even at the cost of slighting the most import- 
ant achievements in the industrial domain, 
(ef. p. 102). 


8. Classical culture is in the highest degree 


_ unjust to every other kind of culture. 


g. It obstructs a healthy development and 
organization of the school system by making 


_ impossible a plan of studies suited to the times ; 


55 


by obstructing the growth of every educational 
institution except the gymnasium ; by render- 
ing difficult the proper training of teachers for 
schools suited to the times; and specially by 
giving a wrong direction to the study of the 
modern languages. 

10. Finally, classical culture is detrimental 
to the nation’s powers of defence, to the 
development of art and science, and checks 
the proper growth of that primeval vigor of 
spirit from which it has continued to remain 
estranged! (cf. pp. 142-143). 

These various theses are defended with 
ingenuity, and although we must occasionally 
interpose a charge of inconclusive reasoning, 
often with apparent success. Interesting con- 
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tributions are made to the controversy between 
the Realschulen and the Gymnasien, and the 
principle of elective instead of obligatory 
courses is urged as a desirable reform. Judi- 
cious comments are passed upon the tendency 
at some German Universities to treat the 
modern as well as the ancient languages from 
the standpoint of a theoretical science. ‘‘Noth- 
ing can be universitatsfahig,” exclaims sarcas- 
tically an opponent of this tendency, ‘‘ which 
is not at least four hundred years old.’’ And so 
Prof. Schmeding fears that the study of the 
modern languages may fail of becoming the 
means of learning the thoughts of the best and 
noblest men of foreign nations, of penetrating 
into their mental processes and their peculiar 
conceptions of life in order to appropriate and 
utilize}all that is finest therein. And yet one 
cannot but feel the fascination of the exami- 
nation of those exceedingly important adjuncts 
of language training comprised under the 
rubrics of phonetics and comparative philology; 
and although American scholars too are con- 
cerning themselves much with grammatical 
and linguistic subjects, perhaps the only caution 
needful may be the claim that the field of 
literary history and criticism is equally ardu- 
ous, equally exacting, demanding peradven- 
ture for finished culture in the teacher an even 
longer period of apprenticeship, and that it is 
equally fruitful in valuable results. 

In Prof. Schmeding’s vision of the future the 
time will come when Greek and Latin will 
occupy in general culture the position now 
held by Persian, Hebrew and Chinese. Then 
will the great officials and judges of the land 
gain their high positions without classical cul- 
ture, and the warfare o: to-day over the com- 
parative merits of our various educational 
systems will seem an almost incredible echo 
from a remote past. The approach of this 
time Prof. Schmeding desires to hasten, but 
not unduly, in order that : 


# the change which comes be free 
To ingrocve itself with that which flies.”’ 


Signs of such a change are appearing already 
in Germany as a partial result of the sharp 
discussions which the two decades just past 
have witnessed. In this country, where few 
American youth are often accused of possess- 
ing too classical an equipment, where the 


requirements for admission to the learned pro- 
fessions are generally so lenient, and where 
the scientific wolf even threatens at times 
absolutely to devour the classical lamb, such 
a debate need become neither so acrimoni- 
ous nor so prolonged. Waiving a decision 
upon many of these debatable points, points 
which only future experiments can settle, 
the fair demand of the times is for an equal 


opportunity and equal facilities for the pur- 


suit of both ancient and modern languages. 
Under such an arrangement, which already 
prevails in some of our higher institu- 
tions, it is only incumbent upon the teachers 
of modern languages to endeavor to invest 
their courses with the same thoroughness of 
preparation and carefulness in detail which we 
have been accustomed to see applied to the 
study of Greek and Latin. The feigned aris- 
tocracy ofthe classics will then give way to 
a more democratic equality of ancient and 
modern tongues, the contest will resolve itself 
into a friendly rivalry, and the issue may be 


left to take care of itself. 
H. S. WHrite. 
Cornell University. 


lictor Hugo. By AUGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 


BURNE. New York, Worthington & Co., 
1886, 12m0., 200 pp., $1.25. 


Swinburne’s latest tribute to Hugo’s genius, 
as was to be expected from his previous utter- 
ances, is little less than an apotheosis of the 
great French poet, and will, on account of the 
clear note it strikes, always hold a conspicuous 
place among contemporary criticisms. So 
genuine and sincere, so fervent, devout and 
ecstatic is his admiration, so emphatic and 
pronounced is his panegyric that it cannot fail 
to startle many a hostile critic of Hugo’s muse 
and to induce him to reconsider his conclusions. 

To Swinburne, V. Hugo is not only ‘the 
greatest Frenchman of all time,’’ but ‘the 
greatest man the world has seen since Shake- 
speare ;’* nay, we cannot help reading be- 
tween the lines that he even prefers him to the 
latter, when we meet with such expressions on 
Hugo as: “this incomparable master—the 
greatest of all his kind—the highest among 
poets—the one only master of all forms and 
kinds of poetry—the master of masters,'’ whose 
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‘spiritual service has been in its inmost essen¢ée, 
- in its highest development, the service of a 
healer and a comforter, the work of a redeemer 
and a prophet,”’ and who ‘above all other 
apostles who have brought us each the glad 
tidings of his peculiar gospel . . . has deserved 


| 
| 


to be called by the most beautiful and tender | 


of all human titles—the son of consolation.” 
Our critic expects his judgment to be re- 

ceived with irritation and derision, but he pre- 

fers this danger rather than that of incurring 


the smile of compassion or the scorn of poster- — 


ity, by reason of ‘ faint praise. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Swinburne, 
in writing on Hugo, should not have given us 
more than a small volume of 200 pages, which 
under any circumstances must needs be 
wholly inadequate to meet the expecta- 
tions aroused by the tenor of its title. He 
who expects to find in it a clear-cut profile 
of Hugo as a person, or a comprehensive idea 
of him as a man, or an analysis of his works, 
or an account of his life, or a description of the 
mental and moral atmosphere in which he 
grew up, and similar topics, will be disap- 
pointed. Indeed, all Swinburne does is to 
accompany the reader through the vast realm 
of Hugo’s creations, and ‘to point out to him 
what he considers the greatest and most worthy 
ot attention. Even this service, however, is a 
valuable one and to be received with gratitude, 
because the critic is nearly always fortunate in 
knowing where to linger. It is true, we can- 
not share his predilection for Les Travailleurs 
de la Mer, nor his high praise of ZL’ Homme 
gui rit; we also hesitate to proclaim Le Roi 
s’amuse “ one of the great crowning tragedies 
of all time,’’ but we heartily endorse his poetic 
selections, although we miss in his list such 
poems as Excore 4 Toi— Quand 0 enfant parait 
—Oh! winsultez pas une femme qui tombe !— 
Au Bord de la Mer—A quoi je songe—Le 
Pont—Androcles—La Conscience—Le Parri- 
cide—Le Temple, and others. 

With reference to the ‘ Légende des Siécles,’ 
we read :—‘‘The unity of the book,”’ “is not 
logical but spiritual; its diversity is not acci- 
dental or chaotic ; it is the result and expression 
of a spontaneous and perfect harmony, as clear 
and as profound as that of the other greatest 
works achieved by man.’’ If we may be per- 
mitted to express a wish, it is to see Swin- 


Siécles.’ 


_ burne grapple with this greatest problem set 


before the student of Victor Hugo; namely, 
to demonstrate the unity of the ‘ Légende des 
H. C. O. Huss. 
Princeton College. 


PERSONAL. 


W. C. Collar, Head Master of the Roxbury 
Latin School, is preparing for Ginn & Co. a re- 
vised edition of Eysenbach’s German Gram- 
mar. It will be readyin the autumn. 


The ‘ History of Education’ (cf. Notes, No. 2, 
col. 53) by F. V. N. Painter, Professor of 
Modern Languages in Roanoke College, has 
received warm commendation from Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris, Editor of the ‘ International Educa- 
tion Series,’ where it will appear. He says of 
the work: ‘‘I was delighted to find in the MS. 
what I had been seeking for years, an admira- 
ble study of the History of Education from the 
standpoint of the philosophy of history (Hegel's 
as modified by Rosenkranz and then by Karl 
Schmidt).”” 


Walter D. Toy, A. M. (University of Virginia, 
1882), has been appointed to the professorship 
of German and French in the University of 
North Carolina, at Chapel Hill. During his 
course of study at the University of Virginia, 
Prof. Toy was engaged from time to time 
in teaching in Mr. McCabe’s school, at 
Petersburg, Va., making in all about four years, 
but immediately after obtaining the Master's 
degree he went abroad, where he devoted 
himself especially to the study of modern lan- 
guages. He passed five semesters at the Uni- 
versities of Leipsic and Berlin and one semester 
at the Sorbonne and Collége de France. 


Samuel B. Platner, a graduate (1883) of Yale 
College, was appointed Instructor in Latin and 
French, at Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio, 
at the beginning of the present academic year. 
Mr. Platner spent two years of graduate study 
at his Alma Mater, as incumbent of the Larned 
Scholarship, and took his Ph. D. degree (188) 
at the same institution, with Sanskrit as his 
principal subject and Greek and Latin as 
secondary subjects. He presented a thesis on 
a “Comparison of Three Recensions of the 
Ramayana’”’. 
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Thomas Hume, Jr., has been appointed, also, 
Prof. of English Language and Literature in 


~ the University of North Carolina. Prof. Hume 


is a graduate of Richmond College, Richmond, 
Va., where he received the degree of A.M. He 
afterward attended the University of Virginia 
and about four years ago the degree of D. 
D. was conferred on him by his 4/ma Mater. 


‘He was recently connected with Norfolk 


College, Norfolk, Virginia. 


William Cook, of Cambridge, Mass., has 
been appointed Instructor in French and Ger- 
man at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston. Prof. Cook is a graduate of 
Yale (1861), has spent six years in Europe 
(1867-1873) and eleven years at Harvard Col- 
lege (1873-1884), where he was Instructor for 
six years and Assistant Professor of German 
for five years. 


The teaching force for Modern Languages 
in the University of Pennsylvania, Philada., 
was increased at the beginning of the present 
year by the appointment of Hugo A. Rennert 
as Instructor in French and German. Mr. 
Rennert is a graduate (1876) of the University 
of Pennsylvania, in the Department of Science 
(B.S.) and also (1881) in the Law Department 
(LL. B.). Since his graduation, he has been 
engaged in teaching French and German ata 
private school in Philadelphia, where he has 
given instruction also in Spanish and Italian. 


Howard Edwards, A. M. (Randolph-Macon 


College), has been called to the Chair of Eng- 
lish and Modern Languages at the Arkansas 
Industrial University, in the place of H. B. Ed- 
miston, now a special student in Romance 
Languages, at the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. Prof. Edwards is a graduate (1876) 
of Randolph-Macon College, at Ashland, Va., 
and after graduation spent about a year in 
Germany and France (Leipsic and Paris). Since 
his return to America, he has been connected 
in Virginia, North Carolina and Alabama with 
three different academies and schools, in two 
as Instructor of Greek, German and English, 
and in the third, as Principal. 


Melville B. Anderson, Professor of English 
and French at Knox College, Galesburg, IIl., 
has an interesting review of Gosse’s ‘From 
Shakespeare to Pope’ in the December (1885) 


— 


“number of THE Dra (Jansen, McClurg & 
Co., Chicago), pp. 213-215. It is interesting 
to note,that the opinion here expressed agrees, 
in the main points, with that of Prof. T. Whit- 
ing Bancroft (Brown University), as published 
in Nores, No.:2, pp. 43-46. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


_lnecdotes nouvelles. Lectures faciles et 
amusantes et Récitations 4 l’usage des 
classes de frangais. New York; The 
Writers’ Publishing Co. t2mo., paper, 
i PP. 71. 


One hundred and three short, unhackneyed 
. anecdotes, well suited to younger pupils for 
light reading and especially for exercise in 
memorizing. One page of notes is appended 
to sixty-eight pages of text, a proportion which 
would seem to preclude such help as, ‘‘p. 16. 
Comment trouvez-vous, how do you like,;’’ and 
yet not to excuse such half-statements as, “* p. 
11, ‘‘si=oui,’’ and p. 63, c’est le maire qui 
marie en France.’’ ‘The more obscure idioms 
and allusions are so few that (even supposing 
the editor to have been restricted by the pub- 
lishers, which can scarcely have been the case) 
they might well have been explained, not 
merely paraphrased, as is here done. 


The forthcoming number of the Destsche 
Shakespeare Jahrbuch will open with an article 
of some length (80 pages) by Prof. Zupitza on 
mittelenglische Vorstufe von Shake- 
speare’s As you like it.’’ The aim of the paper 
is to show the want of any reasonable support 
of the theory professed by Knight, Stone and 
Harrison that Shakespeare, while taking the 
story of his play from Lodge’s novel, Rosa- 
lind, also borrowed, on occasion, directly from 
the Tale of Gamelyn from which Lodge had 
constructed his novel. Prof. Zupitza gives a 
modern German translation of the Middle Eng- 
lish Tale of Gamelyn (edited in 1884 by Skeat, 
Clarendon press), but does not always follow 
Skeat’s text; at several places we find him 
preferring the reading of some other MS. — a 
proceeding that finds its justificationin aspe- 
_ cial investigation dealing with the Relations and 
| Classification of the MSS. in which the Tale 


| has been preserved. The last portion of the 
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essay is given to a discussion of the name | 
Gamelyn. The author refutes the opinion of | 


Skeat who takes Gamelyn to be derived from 
Gamel-ing, meaning ‘old man’ and suggests 
that Gamelyn may be a diminutive (such as 
Ormin, Berardin) of an Old English name, the 
strong form of which, Gamal, has been shown 


by Hruschka (Zur Angelsachsischen Namen- | 


forschung.’’ Prag. 1884. p. 45) for the eleventh 
century. Prof. Zupitza has also traced a weak 
form in the Latinised Gamelo. 


The Gentleman's Magazine Library: Being a 
classified collection of the chief contents 


of The Gentleman's Magazine from 1731 to | 
1868. Edited by George Laurence Gomme, | 
F. S. A. Dialect, Proverbs and Word- | 
Lore. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; | 


New York: 11 East Seventeenth St; The 


Riverside Press, Cambridge. XIV, 352. | 


8vo, $2.50. 


It is gratifying to know that American puL- | 


lishers have arranged with Mr. Elliott Stock 


of London to supply this ‘Library’ to the | 


American public. 


For those who may not have become acquain- | 
ted through the first published volume, ‘ Man- | 
ners and Customs,’ with the nature and char- | 
acter of this series, it may be well to condense © 
a few of the prospective statements of the | 


publishers. 


This ‘ Library,’ planned for fourteen volumes 
is intended to open to the public the quaint 


and valuable archives of two hundred and , 


twenty-four volumes of the famous Gentleman’s 
Magazine—volumes now practically inacces- 
sible to the general reader. All articles which 
are not of mere local interest that have ap- 
peared in this Magazine from its commence- 
ment in 1731 to 1868 are to be extracted and 


arranged in volumes, each devoted to a sepa- | 


rate subject. The matter is classified under 
heads, and exhaustive indices put the contents 
ofeach volume at the ready service ofthe reader. 


“It is a part ofthe scheme for this collection,” 
* * * says the editor in his last preface, ‘to 
keep the reprinted articles as far as possible 
intact and unaltered, * * and such notes as 


are thought advisable, either for the elucidation | 
of the text, or as showing what has since been | 
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done, are placed at the end of the book.” To 
those who have an interest in the history of the 
language, customs, manners, popular beliefs, 
etc., of England, this and the preceding volume 
of the series are to be earnestly recommended. 


Li Romans de caritéet Miserere du Renclus de 
Motlens, potmes de la fin du XIle siécle. 
Edition critique, accompagée d’une intro- 
duction, de notes, d’un glossaire et d’une 
liste des rimes. Par A.-G. Van Hamel, 
professeur de langue et de littérature fran- 
caises 1 la faculté des lettres de l’université 
de Groningue (Pays-Bas). Bibliothéque de 
l’Ecole des Chartes publiée sous les aus- 
pices du ministé re de l’instruction publique; 
fascicules 61, 62. Paris. F. Vieweg. gr. 
in-8, pp. CCIII. 468. 1885. 


A model and definitive edition of an author 
of whose interesting and important works little 
has been heretofore known, aside from Gin- 
guené’s study in the Histoire littéraire de la 
France, t. XIV. The mere name, however, 
has been familiar to students, in connection 
with the short extract of the A/iserere (strophes 
86-93) given by Bartsch in his Chrestomathy, 
cols. 345-348. The Aoman de Charité had not 
before appeared in print, nor had the J/serere 
ever been critically edited. The elaborate 
scale on which the present edition has been 
prepared may be inferred from a comparison 
ofthe whole number of pages with that devoted 
to the text and variants (285); but the admira- 
bly thorough and scholarly execution of the en- 
tire work can only be appreciated after detailed 
examination. Professor Van Hamel, for whom 
this edition is the first-fruits of a devoted labor 
of love in the field of Romance philology, 
combines in an eminent degree, as well by 
training as by natural characteristics, the ex- 
cellencies of both the French and the German 
critical schools. 


A selecton of William Morris’s Poems has 
just been issued in the Tauchnitz collection of 
British Authors. The volume to which Francis 
Hueffer contributes an interesting Memoir of 
the Life and Works of the poet, contains por- 
tions of ‘The Defense of Guenevere and other 
Poems,’ of ‘The Life and Death of Jason,’ of 
‘The Earthly Paradise,’ of ‘Love is Enough’ 
and of ‘ The Story of Sigard the Volsung.’ 
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